














BOSTON, NOVEMBER, 1894. N 


THE ENDURANCE OF STRUCTURAL 
METAL WORK. 
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This is by no means a new difficulty. The question has prob- change and correspondin rote 
ably been raised with every large building which has been erected wrought iron and steel; but ever 
within the last twelve or fifteen years, and it has caused a great deal such protection would be much less 
of sleepless thought on the part of architects and owners before either with cast, as is proved by the e of t vater 


could feel justified in adopting a material which so palpably appears ti in which, though the wrou 
be short-lived. One of the things that foreigners urge most strongly cast-iron plates forming the sides were ha 


against our system of architecture of to-clay is the fact that we build tall 
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two feet in diameter, and with two-inch metal, fell to the street and 
broke while handling in the delivery wagon, revealing an air chamber 
three quarters the distance around it and at least two feet long, which 
was absolutely concealed inside, so that it was doubtful if any one not 
having an extremely delicate ear could have detected the flaw. Mr. 
Burnham said that since that time he has never used a cast-iron col- 
umn, because of the impossibility of making a proper inspection which 
would discover the air chambers inside the casting. Besides this 
there is of course the added difficulty of getting a true casting, or one 


in which the core retains its original position. It is seldom that a 


perfect cast-iron column is set up. Wrought columns, on the other 
hand, can be inspected in every joint and every detail,— all of the 
metal is accessible from the exterior, and there is very little opportunity 
for any of the hidden defects which make cast iron so unreliable. 

In conclusion, the discussion, animated and complete as it was, 
We know 


Fortunately we 


really decided very little except as matters of experience. 
that iron and steel will rust under some conditions. 
may also assume, on the evidence of the gentlemen quoted above, that 
the liability of dangerous corrosion is very slight if the metal is prop- 
erly protected. One of the tallest buildings in New York is con- 
structed with cast-iron columns in the lower portion and wrought steel 
above, but the architect informed the writer that his experience would 
not lead him to use cast iron 


another time. Theoretically, cast iron 


is preferable. Practically, on account of its joints, the difficulty of 
making proper connections and the liability to break from a sudden 
shock, to say nothing of the impossibility of getting absolutely true 
castings, it seems generally to be discarded. It must be remembered 
in considering any question of this sort that the quality of steel has 
improved a great deal within the last few years, so that to-day th 
architect can depend upon the quality of the material he receives as 
being reasonably pure and homogeneous, whereas in the early stages 
of their manufacture steel beams would often break even more treach- 
erously than cast-iron columns. Wrought iron is supposed to be the 
pure metal. Steel contains a small proportion and cast iron a larger 
proportion of carbon. Whether the presence of the carbon in the 
metal acts as a retardant of the corrosion it is impossible at this time 
to state; but however steel may fail in some cases, there certainly 
seems to have been adduced unquestioned testimony to the life of the 
material as ordinarily used in building construction. 
c.. ei 


[The foregoing article covers a subject inseparable from modern fire- 


BLACKALL. 
proofing. Its natural place is in the department on “Fireproofing,” but lack 
of space there and the importance of the paper Jead us to publish it as the 
leading article for this month. — Ep. } 





NE of the special features of the 
American Theatre in New York 
City is the roof garden, which is 
treated in a very pleasing manner 
with considerable rich detail in terra- 
cotta. The two columns here given 
are used in this part of the theatre. 
They are the work of the New York 
Architectural Terra-Cotta Co., who 
have furnished us with several other 
details from this building, some of 
which were published last month, 
and others will be found elsewhere in 
this issue, and in the December num- 
ber. The architect is Mr. Charles 
C. Haight, of New York City. 





RRANGEMENTS are 
with an 


now be- 


ing made architect 
about to spend the winter 


by which we expect to secure for 


in Italy, 





twelve plates of measured drawings 
of brick details that have never been published. 
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publication next year a series of 


BRICK AND MARBLE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


CHAPTER VII. CONTINUED. 


G. EDMUND STREET 
** And whither journeying To the holy 
Of Saint Antonio in the city of Padua.” 
. 
NEIGHBORHOOD OF VERONA — VICENZA: CATHEDRAI SAN | 
RENZO — SANTA CORONA PALAZZO DELLI RAGION 
GOTHIC PALACES — PALLADIO’S WORKS TEATRO OLYMP! 


M ANY of the villages near Verona are remarkable tor the 
of castles of the Middle Ages. I have never, 

able to find time for the examination of any of them, a lg 

from hurried views which I have had of three or four castles 

Verona, I suspect that they would scarcely repay a long dfour; tl 

seem generally to be more remarkable for their genera 

their quaint forked battlements, than for any of that delicat 

and appliance to ordinary wants which it was espe¢ 

see and study. 


j 


The railroad from Verona to Vicenza and Pad 


ing ; the country is beautiful and luxuriant in detail, 

flat, and over-green in the general view. The Verone 
however, are in view on the north, and as one 

the hills throw out their spurs into the flat country, cover 
vards, orchards, and fruit trees; village follows cl 


each with its white church and white campanile, c 


with the rich color above and around, and at last the 
of Vicenza are descried on our left 
And is it possible, my readers will exc laim, tl 


can have dared to pass within sight of Vicenza wit 


y 
ip 


sojourn there to drink in the lessons which the works of 

master Palladio are there to instil! Even so, reader: f 

world there are unhappily two views of art, two sch« 

armies of me n-fighting against each other; the one numerous, working 


with the traditions and rules of their masters in the art 


their views, narrow in their practice, and conventio: 


1 


to the most painful forge tfulness of reality ¢ 


proceedings, 
struction or in ornament; the other young and earnest, t 


truth, small in numbers, disciples of nature, reviv 


pearance but now all but defunct, yet already risin 


the traditional rules of three centuries. The one class repre 
new idea, breathing no new thought, faithful to no religious rule 


other rapidly endeavoring to strike out paths for the: 


untrodden, gathering thoughts from nature, life from an intense des 
for reality and practical character, faithful moreover to a religio 


lief, whose propagation will be forever the 


great toucl oO 
4 Al 


work. The one class, the disciples ol Palladio, journeying towal 
Vicenza with a show of reverence to learn how he built pala 
compo with cornices of lath and plaster, already in two short centuri 


falling to decay, wretched and ruinous! the other stopping long 


Verona, dreaming over the everlasting art of the monuments of the 
Scaligers, and of the nave of Sta. Anastasia, still, though five « 
ries have passed with all their storms about their heads, fresh ar 


beautiful as ever, fit, objects of veneration for the artist in all age 
A disciple, therefore, of the last of these two schools, | stayed 


not longer at Vicenza than was necessary to satisfy myself of th 
truth of the charges against Palladio’s work there, and to note the 
few, but interesting, medieval remains. The situation of the city is 
beautiful. Near it to the north are mountain ranges, and where these 
descend into the plains there are smaller hills covered everywhere 


with luxurious vegetation. The first view of it is also very fin 





















































the old brick tower! 


ret ection ¢ It as 
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the Porta di Castello, with its deep brick 


ng boldly outwards, and finished with a square battle- 
Le 


nd 1] 


is are seen the steeples of the city, 


Torre dell’ Orologio, a tall, slender brick 


nori, in the centre of the town. The mow 
re the Cathedral, San Lorenzo, and Santa 
much the same style — one 


shall see when we arrive there. 
kind Tr} 
in the direction of the length of 


he chapels on each side of them 


» bays of the nave are square 


er of sides, so that there is an 
ire square ¢ nded, the sacristy at 
tower at the side of the chancel 
pe of plan just mentioned, 
ie rule. It has a very wide 


sixty feet in the clear, but it has 





front of nave 


ne vast gable in 
of seven divisions, 


This 


enriched members around 


i! ircade 
central arches. 
f, ore . 


le upper stage by a corbel- 


arge stone circular window in 


dows following the line of the 

vas not n h impressed by this 

sa certain amount of simplicity and 
s ind spacious The nave and 
é nd fifty feet by ninety, and 


The columns are cir- 


somewhat difficult 


at it 1s 


sor tufts of foliage for enrichment. 


g 
he clerestory, and a groined roof, 


yrtion of the exterior is, I think, the 


aisles. Here there are two simple 
ress between them, and a circular 
rhis design is refreshingly pure and 


ist side of the north transept. 


It is 
tages being marked by slightly sunk 
stringcourses, which are formed by 
j moulding, so that the 


The result is not par- 


other churches, a single gable in front 
doorway and a large circular 
f it of one of the most 
ungainly of fronts. 
The campanile here 
is much like that of 
San Lorenzo, but 
has a low octagonal 
belfry-stage finish- 
ed with a small cir- 
cular brick spire. 


Santa Corona 
may well be more 


visited for a picture 
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by John Bellini than for its own merits. 


This is a picture over one of 


the altars in the north aisle representing the baptism of our Lord, — 


one so quiet and beautiful in color, so dignified and solemn in its de- 


sign, that it is impossible to admire it too much. 
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angels who hold our Lord’s garments is a mountain landscape such 


as one sees from Vicenza. 


is coeval with the picture : 


It is a sublime work. 


The marble reredos 


it is furnished with two low screen walls right 


and left of the altar, a common and proper arrangement for its pro- 


tection when, as here, the altar stands in the aisle itself and not in 


a chapel. 


I did not find any other church worth noticing, and soon made 


my way to the Palazzo delle Ragione. 
< d SS 


The great feature of this build- 


ing is the enormous hall, no less than seventy-two feet wide inside, 


and covered with a great arched timber roof boarded on the under 


side, and divided into vertical panels by bold ribs painted black and 


white. 


This roof is held together by two tiers of iron ties, and, being 


arched and boarded at the end as well as at the sides, has somewhat 


the look of the inverted hull of a great ship. 


though at the same 


time it is somewhat 
gloomy, owing to the 
absence of all high 
light. 


This hall 


was Gothic inside and 


great 


out until Palladio cased 


the front with open 
arcades, standing out 
from the walls and en- 
tirely concealing from 


below the old windows: 


These were large 
single lights with 


moulded jambs, but 
not of very good style. 
The original staircase 
with 


remains, good 


marble shafted balustrades. 


The effect is imposing, 





The old work here is said to have been 


done before the year 1444, the hall having been burnt in 1389. 
This date is of some importance, as the walls of the upper portion are 
faced like the upper stage of the Ducal Palace at Venice, — with 
marble arrangement in a diaper. 


The slender and lofty tower of brick which rises at one end of the 
building, the two Venetian columns (Vicenza became subject to Venice 
in 1404), and the Palazzo itself, in spite of its small architectural 
merit, combine to make a charming picture, rendered more beautiful, 


when I saw it, by the 





animated crowd of peasants who filled the 


piazza. The streets here are very 
picturesque, rather in spite of 
Palladio and Scamozzi than in conse- 
quence of what they did. Some of 
them are arcaded, and the Gothic 
still very 
They are all, however, of late date 
— at least I saw none earlier than 


houses are numerous. 
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PALAZZO DELL 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


E RAGIONE, PADUA, ITALY. 


ILLUSTRATION To “ BRICK 
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E IN THE MIDDLE A 


about 135 They 

some of the well-know v 
here they rise out of nar 
as thev do the tt 
arrangement is to 


e doorw iV. 


balconies near the angle 
dows of the same 
These are al way I te¢ i 
small shafts, and w 
angles, and are s 

the carving that I saw was w 


outline, and poor in de 





generally too large for t 


rest on them —a co n fa 
work. 
I give a view in the Contr to w 


Wlustrates two of the best of thes 
Almost the whole of this street 


sist of houses of the same a 


has on one side of its internal courtyard o 
arcades on each story, the upper one having its 
balustrades remaining between the columr 








similar in design to those in window balconis 
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In their original state most of these houses 
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have been left in red brick, vindows being of stone, with 
white irble ibs fitted into the spandrels above the arches 
ting ; of marble are often fixed in front of this marble lining. 
é however, to have been plastered almost from the 
1 view to painting, and I can hardly say a word against such 
vith the recollection of the glowing in spite of their being 
which one still sees at Brescia, Genoa, and elsewhere 
5 vhere t iouse has architectural features which are 
t kind, the painter is very apt to ignore them entirely 
rk, so that what was meant to be a good piece of architectural 
in the enda badly cut-up ground for a painting. Where 
tectural detail to be spoilt, any amount of painting 
i 1 on an external wa ind I know few examples which 
vith how n good effect it may be done than the great 
gger family, in Augsburg, which many Italian tourists 
\ ee and admire on their way to or from Italy The 
t xterna ilnting is its evanescent character; but 
i 1 its indis se the best artist 
t will do most good to his own generation, and trust 
wr doing as much for t r own times! 
fancif yuses in Vicenza is the Casa Rigafetta, 
ornaments are not pure, and there 
u ) ike the Sst of an < ortunity utting 
i »as i it still the whole is decidedly 
she i plan halt a quatrefoil. Near 
=! ts 1 t t ré Ww i I 
at vy to be the glory of 
. N X¢ ling a vast amo t 
. \ i vith the ymmonest 
i nar ‘ nh an are t t can 
iware that Palladio was not the 
rf ynstruction His admirers 
ifteen nared years 
{ i { Va niu the 4 rious prest 
wo I i f their offence ° ut 
\ k ind craft who yt 
he work ect 
ante ane who 
\ n our own day ar 
ig urchitecture than an 
\ me i this ther 
i work ofa Chis is the Teatro 
‘ ! s, first of all,as 
e sk ‘ remark for a 
f at tl ck l great e 
iW ( 1 ine t scene aS een 
i ) rae to n < is look n ch large 
wces, and temples which are re 
5 t I iccompush this the stage 
y ire § ezed ind Lit 
t end a ti phal are vhich is 
r t looks is lf 1t were our | ndred 
1 ince, so far forget himself as to walk 
\ cable street 1 a minute he wouk 
i to shake inas wit the statue on the t rf 
l \ ( en f destroyer int the 
1K ke a collection of dolls’ houses As an 
yn from one point of view, and under certain 
; ( Ss successtul, ind probal ly this is as 
Palladio himself would have claimed for it 
\\ id now seen all that we cared to see in Vicenza, and 
f selves again en route. There was nothing to 


road, and we were not sorry when our engine gave 


t hospitable doors of the 
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Stella d’ Oro, and we were soon out again, with the view of making 
the most of our time. 


(Zo be continued.) 


For Su 





plementary illustrations to the foregoing article this 
month we have taken five details from Prof. Heinrich Strach’s admi- 
rable work on the brick and terra-cotta of Italy. Every architect 
should possess this valuable book. It is published in Berlin, at 100 
marks. We will secure copies and deliver them to any address in the 
United States, express paid, for $33.00. For particulars as to con-. 


tents and scope of the work addess the editor of THE BRICKBUILDER. 





_ rise of Messrs. Fredenburg & Lounsbury to a position of 


prominence in the New York material market has been as rapid 


as it is deserved. By constant application to business on business 
principles, this young concern has taken its place among the leading 
brick manufacturers’ agents in the New York district. Foremost to 


recognize their ability was Mr. H. E. Mack, general manager of the 


eastern Hydraulic-Press Brick Company, and, as a result, Messrs. Fre- 


snl o X& nT srt 
denburg & Lounsbury 


been installed in the offices of this com- 





pany, Metropolitan Building, New York, as selling agents for New 


> 


York and the New England States 





EAGLE STORAGE WAREHOUSE, FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


FRANK FREEMAN, Architect. P. J. CARLIN & Co., Builders. 


Kel ts whistle of our approach to Padua. The omnibus [aid up in Clinton Hematite Red Mortar Color, made by the Clinton Metallic Paint Co., 


Clinton, N. Y. 











THE 


THE ART OF BUILDING 
AMONG THE ROMANS. 


Translated from the French of Auguste Choisy by 


Artuur J. DI ton. 


CHAPTER II. — CONTINUED. 
I. 
VAULTS WITH ARMATURES WITH RADIATING 
JOINTS. 


One brick 


(Plate I.) would serve asa centre during the construction of the vault, 


can understand that the armature of the Palatine 
. « 
for itis a continuous network withstanding a constant force ; nothing is 
simpler. Even in the aqueduct of Nero, where the arches are quite 
close to each other, and where the large square bricks nearly span the 
intervening space, it can be seen that the brick skeleton is capable of 
carrying the greater part of the weight of the rubble while the vault is 
in course of construction. But, it may be asked, is it the same when 
the armature is reduced to a system of engaged double arches, to a 
series of rings, not only distinct from each other, but also separated by 
a distance of almost three metres? Does it not seem that the arches 
will hold up only the rubble directly over them, and that the still semi- 
fluid mass between each arch and the next one will bear directly on 
the covering of the wooden centring? Such is the difficulty, but the 


following, I believe, is the solution. 





Let us take (Fig. 22 


a vault built on ribs cut by a horizontal 
plane, or, in other terms, such a vault interrupted in the course of 
construction, and let D and E be the sustaining ribs. It is evident 
that the two ribs would suffice to support the mass of the vault, what- 
ever the interval between them, if the horizontal courses of this mass 
were bounded not by the right line N A R, but by the curve D 
B E, and this would be true no matter how irregular were the rough 
fragments composing the horizontal courses,.if the curves, such as D 
B E, were given a sufficient crowning A B. 


the rubble can be imagined as being composed of two parts, of which 


one,.lying outside of a certain imaginary curve, D B E, will sustain 
itself as though it were a sort of horizontal arch with radiating joints 
The other part S comprised be- 


abutting on the ribs D and E. 


tween the curve D B E and the intrados will be suspended from the 
first portion, stuck to it, as it were, by that commencement of ad- 
herence which mortar has at the instant it is laid. 


Thus each course of 
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This explanation does away with the objections that might be 


aised against the use of the discontinuous armatures, and at the sar 





time explains the slightness and irregularity of the pieces of woo 
which the Romans used for the lattice of the centring, even wher 
the brick ribs were very widely spaced. These pieces, whose forn 
shown by the imprints they left, were long thin boards, ordinarily 
with many flaws, and placed in a haphazard way on the principals of 
the centring Their rd/e was not so much to sustain the 1 : as 
to form a mould for it; at the most they had to sustain, and « ntil 
the mortar set, the insignificant wei of that irt of e whotk iss 
marked «+S”™ in the preceding figure. The same syst ( solatec 
ribs is to be found on a larger scale in the Bas 1 of ( ‘ 
We have been considering vaults over galleries of perhaps five metre 
in breadth, but here the vaults have a diameter of more vel 
three metres, which is almost the width of the nave of St eter’s at 
Rome. 
Vaults of such a size require Su] ort tf exceptior 
the architect, fearing no doubt that single arches 
Coliseum would be insufficient, reinforced them ‘ S 
that the support is compost d of two interlos ng ar { ri 
over the other (Plate III. and Fig 24) his mant 
armature in order to make its strength yp ite to 
the vault seems quite natural, but it might be questioned whether 
would not have been preferabie 1b pl ice of s er gy 
than to have placed them side by side, yg 
securely tie them together This woul i ( 1 
the intrados of the vault and at the ime t e increase< i 
stability of the ribs without requiring a greater nun 
this arrangement, immaterial in regard the ‘ 
quite the y 
exp sé { € 
Whet 
were § 1 
o ( S t ( 
Ly I ‘ 
ul 
centril t ‘ 
surro di ) 
the two ( é ‘ 
we ) orne on the « 1 
Sa ri th 
rac l [ e san 
Ss yy i e ten rat \ ' 
ive » be double: He 
iy ono ot t I 
more at intage< RKon 
did, and strengthen 
the second arch over first 
But it still remair t ee! 
whether the economy in the ter oOrar 
work was not partl ila ( the 
risks of buckling 
It is certain that an arch twenty-three metres it meter ( 
sixty centimetres between the faces could not have its centring re 


moved without buckling and falling in ruins But the strength to be 


given to the armature of a rubble vault is not to be calculat nde 
the condition that it is to support itself and an additional load th 
moment it is completed, for its strength at this moment is of littl 


importance provided that at the instant the rubble commences to 


weigh upon it, it cam withstand the compressive forces and the cau 


of buckling. Regarding the question in this light, which is the only 


true one, it is evident that an arch of only sixty centimetres from face 
to face is amply sufficient; for in the first place, during the 


period when the mass of the vault does not bear on the’centres, the 


entire 
armature is clearly in no danger, braced as it is by the wood intended 
for the moulds of the octagonal cushions (Plate III., Fig 25), and 


secondly, when the pressure does commence to come into play it 
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te slowly, 


When the 
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pressure 


and at a greater 


com- 


23) of the arch is already 


BS 


sai. tha 
withstand 


t 


and as the rubble 
to the portion 


resistance of 
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small square ones, 
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it the form of 


re structure 


an 


and the 


at first glance may 


be too severely con- 


edifice 


inciples of its construction, 
nportant part in the equilibrium of 
something which the mind 
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could not accept, would be to be lacking in taste by offending the 
intellect by presenting to it an evident falsehood. 

But I do not think we would be justified in saying that in cove: 
ing the armature of brick that the Romans were concealing from the 
spectator one of the essential parts of the structure. The armature 
of a Roman vault was but a simple expedient of the work yards. It 
was useful during the construction ; it was an auxiliary to the raising of 
the vault, but it lost its value and its rd/e as the masses were con 
solidated ; and when finally the mortar was firmly set it ceased to have 
an individual existence and became an integral part of the va 
itself. From this moment the Roman architect no longer saw either 
filling or frame, but considered the whole as a concrete mass, and h¢ 
may well be excused for not expressing in the decoration a distinction 
which, in his eyes, no longer existed in the structure 

Hence the cases where the ancients put the skeletons of their 
I can cite as an 


vaults in evidence are extremely rare. example of 


vaults where there exists a perfect concordance between the armat 
and the decoration only the vault of the double temple of Venus and 


1 


of Rome. Unfortunately the upper part of this remarkable vault has 
been entirely destroyed, and the vestiges of the lower part which still 
remain are so incomplete and so fragmentary that a great part of its 
restoration must be theoretical; therefore the details of its 


construc 
tion, which an examination of the ruins seemed to me to make clear, 


and which I show in Fig. 26, 
are not given as certain, thou 
they are quite probable 

The caissons were square, an 
the ribs of the 


armature cor 


responded with the uninterrupted 


ridges between them, lying in 
planes parallel or perpendicular 
to the axis of the vault, the 
whole forming a network of larg¢ 
meshes whose sides followed 
the generators and lines of right 
section of the vault 

The dimension along the 


generators of the vault is not 
so great in these ribs as in those 
of the Basilica of 


but the 


Constantine, 
ribs are quite solid, 
instead of being of openwork, 
like those of the greater part of 
the Roman edifices. 

The manner of making thes« 


brick, 


ribs which show in relief in the 


frames of these salient 
intrados, needs no explanation 
As shown in the sketch, the ribs 
of brick and the form (probably 
of wood) which served as a 
mould formed, before the build- 
ing of the mass of the vault, 
a solid whole. The horizontal 
members braced the transverse 
arches and, kept in place by 
the the 


moulds for caissons, 


together formed between the 
centring and the filling a slight vault, partly of masonry, partly 
of wood, which hati a rél/e analogous to that of the continuous 
network of brick shown in the first plate. Here we 
concordance between the structure and the form; the architect has 


incidentally used the members of brick ornamentally, but.he was 


find an exact 


in no way bound to do so, from the point of view of art, and the 
concordance in the vaults of the temple of Venus and of Rome 
does not seem to me to be of sufficient importance to give any decided 
superiority to this edifice. 

We have reviewed the principal types of armatures with radiating 

























































joints; if now a view is taken of their applications as a whole, one 
will appreciate, with no further explanations, both the services which 
they rendered and the guarantees of success which they gave during the 
construction of the vaults. But it may be asked, aside from these 
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Fig. 26. 


ges, was it not to be feared that their use involved some 


advanta 
dangers? Would not these courses buried in the thickness of the 
vault form an incompressible core in the still wet rubble? enclosed in 
masonry which would shrink, might they not hinder its movements 
and cause cracks or fissures? If this had really been the case, the 
armature which facilitated the building of the vaults would have 
hastened or perhaps prepared their ruin. But happily the case was 
quite different; the vaults were not masses cast in a single piece, and 
the general progression of the construction in courses greatly reduced 
the danger of contraction; each course quickly reached its final 
volume, the shrinkage took place course by course, and movements of 
the whole mass being thus avoided there was less danger of fracture. 
This applies not only to the armatures we have just described but, 
without the necessity of recurring to it later, it will be found to be 
equally true of the new kind which we are about to take up. 
(Zo be continued.) 


OUR ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SAN GIORGIO IN VELABRO 


Is number two of the Hydraulic-Press Brick Series (see page vii). It 
was founded in the fourth century, rebuilt in the seventh, and the 
portico was added in the thirteenth. 

At the base of the tower is seen the arch of the Silversmiths. 
Our readers, by referring to the same advertisement last month, will 
see how closely similar this tower is to that of S. Maria in Cosmedin. 
In this connection let us state that we have completed arrangements 
for our heretofore announced article upon the Brick Towers of Rome, 
only our scheme has grown to cover all Italy. It is with greater 
pleasure that we announce the writer of the series of articles,— Mr. C. 
Howard Walker, of Boston,— who needs no introduction from us, to 
architectural readers. 


MADONNA AND CHILD. 


The Atwood Faience Co., of Hartford, Conn., have joined the move- 
ment started by the Hydraulic-Press Brick Companies, and their adver- 
tisement is to be watched each issue. A series of reproductions of 
the Della Robbia work will be presented. The initial one, on page xv, 
is a tympanum that crowns a door in the Via dell’ Agnolo, Florence. 
It is one of the finest of Luca della Robbia’s works. The background 
is blue, the figures white, the floral motive in the archivolt is in colors. 
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» TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Wt are, perhaps, a little late in the acknowledg- 

ment of the new catalogue of the Hydraulic- 
Press Brick Company. However, it is in its way 
such a masterpiece that we feel that it will not even 
now be amiss to make some short review of what 
it contains. The form in which it is issued is a most 
excellent one. All the illustrations are printed on 
separate sheets of heavy card texture, and enclosed 
in a substantial leather case, permitting the extrac- 
tion of any particular sheet or sheets for such use as 
may be required without disturbance of the others. 
The first sheet of matter contains a table of brick 
measurements that were obtained by actual measure- 
ment of over one hundred different buildings built of 
their brick. The value of these tables is self-appar- 
ent. Following this are some sixty sheets of outline 
of moulded bricks, the cuts being the exact size of 
each brick represented. This last is supplemented by 
nine sheets of fine illustrations, some dozen to a sheet, 
of designs of moulded brick of particularly artistic 
patterns, also ten of illustrations of different styles 


of enamel brick. 


W* wish to acknowledge a very handsome little 

booklet, entitled ** Seen in a Golden Light,” 
issued by The Platt Pressed Brick Company, of Des 
Moines, Ia. The originality and taste of this vest- 
pocket catalogue warrant it receiving attention 
wherever sent. On the first page is a cut of a golden 
brick, with the word ** Platt” stamped in the centre, 
and following which, one on each page, are aphorisms 
pertinent to the subject stamped upon a brick. 
‘*Golden Light Shed by a Golden Buff Brick,” 
occupies page 4, as a legend to be taken to the heart 
for future reference. Various notes and assertions 
are made on different kinds of bricks, and you are in- 
formed upon a bricklet that ‘You can obtain more 
light on the subject by addressing The Platt Pressed 


Brick Company, Des Moines, Ia.” 





ALL & KNOWLES, 7 Walnut Street, Philadel- 

phia, have issued a small pamphlet that con- 
tains much information regarding North’s Portland 
cement, for which they are the American agents. 
There are some six pages devoted to tenable tests 
from seven-day to twenty-four-day duration, with the results thereon, 
also a table of the chemical composition of the cement as determined 


by E. Roussel, La Chef Des Essais-Malines. 


HE EMPIRE FIREPROOFING COMPANY — offices, Pittsburg 

and Chicago, factories at Brazil, Indiana, and Empire, Ohio — 
report a good business. This company has furnished the fireproofing 
material for some of the largest and best-known buildings in the 
country. <A recently issued catalogue of this concern is most pro- 
fusely illustrated with their method of fireproof construction. 


HE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY, of Philadelphia, have is- 

sued a new catalogue in which is illustrated their numerous pat- 
terns of moulded brick. There are many practical hints on the 
various ways these designs may be used in construction. A detailed 
price list is incorporated in the catalogue, — Peerless Brick Company, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
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\ ELEVATION OF SAN LORENZO, VICENZA, FROM STRACK 
SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATION TO “ BRICK AND MARBLE IN THE MIDDLE AG! 
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[  w ea matter of surprise to many of our readers as it was to us, to find in a city the size of Syra 
rgea Iding as the abo entirely devoted to the retail dry goods trade of one house, 
McCarthy & Co Che building is built according to the most improved methods of steel skel 


struction, the columns being cased with three-inch terra-cotta, the floors filled and pro 
1 by hollow tile arches of porous terra-cotta Che detail here given shows the casing of the corner 
rwriters have given the construction more than usual attention, and are extremely well 


wit Che exterior is buff brick furnished by Fiske, Homes & Co., Boston, with terra-cotf. 





ide by the Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co. The fireproofing is that of the Staten Island Ter 
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PLAN OF UNION HILL SCHOOL, WORCESTER. Earut 


HE Post Office, on 
Devonshire Street and Spring Lane, Boston, is an example 


large office building opposite the 
of the durability of sandstone which we commend to the atten 
tion of our esteemed contemporary Séone. Messrs. Woodbury 


& Leighton have erected a scaffolding covering the entire 
building with a projecting shed to extend over the sidewalk and 
protect pedestrians from the chunks of sandstone which have 
been dropping without warning. ‘This building is one of the 


It is of red brick with 


comparatively new buildings of Boston. 
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These trimmings, litt 


brown sandstone trimmings. 


ject, have been a menace to pe ople inthe streets, an 


are none too prompt in their action to at least 


ing safe. ‘Ihe present intention is to first cut 


and if the stone inside the wall is as rotton as that w 
it will be entirely cut out, and brick or terra-cot 
Specimens of the stone which we examined 
Leighton’s office, and also picked up on the sidew 
like dried mud, between the fingers. From 
building, window-sills were found with the pr 
three inches nearly cracked through. A few e) 
sort should be sufficient to caution architects 
sandstone that they do not actually know has st 
time test. The day of crude, rockfaced sandston 
now look back upon, as far as the best archi 
concerned, and the material, in any finish, 1 
to brick and terra-cotta 
A PROPOS of the fad, for such’ is it bec ny 
headers in Flemish bond, an interesting com 
made between those buildings where the contr 
ind those where the designer has been caret 
be a little carelessness in sorting and laying the 
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is Peabody & St 
stab] t 
stree nd Ma 
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think of that wall 
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dered variety. It nt 
we turn t ne plain 
very carefully laid w 
we cannot help ha 
forced upon u to an 


badly interferes with 


of the building. 


N the smaller town 
country there 
tity of really good det 
Here an 1 there a « 
or belt course is found 
well designed, just 
: is much of the old 
we have a way of 1 
FISHER, ARCHITECTS. cornice seems to be most 


fully done, which is pe 


account of the fact that cornices on brick buil 
usual problem in detailing, the chimneys seldon 
thing in the way,of decorative treatment 

A SERIES of careful tests at the Watertown, M 
- is always of interest to architects no matter 

material. The testing machine has a capacity of 


accurate We 
the | 


the work done by it is absolutely 
the results of brick tests made for 
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COMPRESSION OF HALF BRICKS. 


Fragments after Transverse Tests were made. 


HEARING TESTS 








(Signed) J. W. RetLiy, Major Ordnance Dept., U. S. A., 


rect. (Signed) J. E. HOWARD Commanding 
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FIREPROOFING CITY HOUSES 


A* article by C. H. Blackall in the September number of THe Brick 
- BUILDER, under the above caption, purports to criticise a descrip 
tion of Manly N. Cutter’s fireproofing system which appeared in the 
August issue of Zhe Architectural and Building Month 

To criticise the critic is my province now, and as Mr. Blackall 
starts out with an erroneous statement and draws conclusions from 
false promises the task is not a difficult one. 

Mr. Cutter has not claimed, as his critic asserts, that the fireproof 
structure built according to his system will cost *+less than one per 
cent more than if built with the ordinary wooden inflammable cor 
struction.” Not quite three per cent was Mr. Cutter’s statement, an 
if Mr. Blackall had glanced at the comparative estimates which wer 
reprinted in his article he could easily have seen what a palpabl 
blunder he was starting out with. 

Mr. Blac kall’s next statement Is a little clo d He Says 

Although an ordinarily well-built house with wooden floor-beams, 
hollow wooden walls, and hollow furrings 


practically very seldot 


catches fire or is injured by any conflagration unless the flues or the ele: 


tric wires are wrongly disposed, and although, judging by results, the 
s* 4 


wooden floor and wall construction is actually not as bad as it sounds, 


there is, nevertheless, no question but that some form of reasona 





hreproof construction would be far preferable if it 
conditions of comfort and expense.” 

I do not quite understand what mental reservation Mr. Blacka 
seeks to cover under that word «< prac tically.” Any house that on 
catches fire theoretically ought to be good enough, but the records of 
the New York Fire Department during the three months endir 
Sept. 30 show that twenty-one ‘ordinarily well-built houses” wer 
the victims of fires which * practically ” left only an inorganic residue 


on the sites 


Mr. Blackall makes another mistake when he says that 
nearly all new things, there is little that is unusual in this constru 
tion.” 

There would have been nothing inusual in electric traction 


4 


if it were not for the dynamo, and if Mr. Blackall ignores the funda 
mental principle in Mr. Cutter’s system he can hardly expect to fit 
much that is unusual That principle is the steel wire which, under 
tension, binds posts and beams, walls and floors in one entity, an 
secures the full factors of strength and stability, all the other acces 
sories being only required for warmth, convenience, and appearance. 
It is this wire which makes the thin wall practicable and secures the 
gain, on outside walls alone, of ten to fourteen inches in floor space, 
a circumstance entirely ignored by Mr. Blackall. Thus is also an 
swered Mr. Blackall’s statement that ‘‘a four-inch wall is entirely too 
} flimsy,” for in Mr. Cutter’s system this four-inch wall, with its wire 
band, is much stronger than the brick wall of ordinary constructio1 
But to show how far a critic can get away from facts, I will add that 
there are many houses in New York City with four-inch walls of bri 
backed with terra-cotta between iron uprights, which, even without 
the wire netting, are not considered either flimsy or lacking in strength 
Mr. Blackall’s suggestion in regard to outside cement plaster has 
{ been proved impracticable in hundreds of cases in this climate 
A total revolution in conventional methods can hardly be con- 


sidered anything but unusual, and Mr. Cutter’s system is destined to 


cause such a revolution as surely as it can be proved that its cost cai 
1 \ be closely approximated to that of the present ordinary methods, and 
| \ this approximation Mr. Cutter has demonstrated in the clearest man 

ner by estimates from reputable parties covering every item in eithe1 
kind of construction. These estimates are now before the writer, and 
the names of the parties are sufficient refutation of Mr. Blackall’s in- 
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le papers and re Company the following figures for floors and roofs in three houses 
the fireproof described by Mr. Cutter, based on 13,000 square feet of floor and 
3,250 square feet of roof. These figures cover the cost of the floors 

é ready for the carpets and of the roof ready for the roof boarding. 

Cost of Lee hollow tile floors $3,900.00 

t Cost of Lee hollow tile roofs 910.00 


fo ) $4,810 fete) 





| f f his represents an additional cost of $757 for the three houses, 
f e keepsake yy $252.33 for each house 
heir { 
t ma ‘ . 
ot Lil t 
D gy 
| 4, 
4 
I Finaned flee 
of Conae 
A For the benefit of those who are unfamiliar with the Lee floor, it 
ght vell to state that it is an extension of the end-constructior 
9 1 i 
> x4 $10 er is added to the ottom of the arch in the 
of twisted steel cable of two strands This tension member 
‘ ear the ottom ima bed of Portland cement 
s the tile and the cable firmly together The arch thus 
é oe eal the top in compression and the botton 
tension, and the spans can be increased to distances impracticable 
A the ordinary arch, while the depth of the floor is very small as 
- or | npared with an arch doing the same work, and the thrust of the 
& take p by the tension member, disappears 
| houses in question, the fireproof floors are supposed to be 
nstructed on this method, and the finish of the floor to be con 
reted, with a smooth Portland cement surface. Around every room 
, ! ind passageway a narrow border of hard wood, two by three quarters 
es iches is fastened to receive the tacks for fastening the carpets 
‘ atentes Other than this there is to be absolutely no wood in the floor. The 
wa writer believes this makes the ideal fireproof and vermin-proof floor 
cost Che roofs to be built in the same manner, except that wood strips are 
‘ ribe to be dovetailed into the upper surface to receive the roof boarding 
As this article is growing to too great a length, the question of 
irtitions will not be touched upon, but if owner and are hitects could 
g 12 e enabled to make the floors and roofs of houses as fireproof as they 
t ire at present making party walls, we would have houses that coul 
1 ¢ t be acestrovet 
floor described is fireproof, vermin proof, strong, easil 
$4,053 It, and low in cost, and, as there are no heavy I-beams to handle, 
he work can be done on any house by the mason contractor, and the 
wre oe . rchitect has no other parties to deal with and no other contracts to 
oo nake than he has at present. 
\ i noor tl elt . 
a ined Wma. M. SCANLAN. 
proof Constructior CHICOPEE, MAS 
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EMPIRE FIREPROOFING COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


.... Hollow Tiles and Porous Terra-Cotta .... 


FOR FIREPROOFING BUILDINGS. 





eee SaitGlazed Terra-Cotta Wall Coping. 
Manufacturers of HANSEN’S PATENT WEATHER PROTECTING CHIMNEY TOPPINGS. 


Chimney Tops, Flue Linings, Sewer Pipe, Ete. 


Contracts taken for the complete fireproofing of buildings in all parts of the United States. Send for lilustrated Catalogue and P» 
TELEPHONE 553. - «+ « « « »« « ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 

Main Office, corner Wood and 5th Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. - - Chicago Office, 1803 Monadnock Block. 
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‘“*AMERICAN SEAL.” 


VNU 
* These are in four standard colors, RED, 
Ortar STAINS, serown. wack and BUFF, furnished 
either in pulp or dry. ‘They are made from 
such pigments only as I have found best adapted for the purpose. They are strong and 


durable and can be relied upon in every case. They mix easily with Lime or Cement. 
Special colors made to order. 


é cleaned sigaicecntinganiots 


* . This is made expressly for 
Elastic Oil Cement. laying or embedding — Slat 


and Tile Roofs, repairing 
leaks around Chimneys, Dormer Windows, Skylights, Scuttles and Fire Walls; it is water 


proof and will not crack. Made in three colors, Red, Brown and _ Black. 


WILLIAM CONNORS, Manufacturer, Troy, N. Y. 


W. H. GATES, Agent, 30 Kilby Street, - - - : - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wasonry, Conduits, ete 


37 to 45 Medford St., 
Boston, Mass., 


BERRY & FERCUSON, 
Charlestown, 
Eastern Agents. 
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MORTARS AND CONCRETES. 


devoted to Advanced Methods of using CEMENTs and Limes in Building Construction. 


writer’s purpos xclusion of all foreign brands. We are aware that there are lots of 
foreign cements in the market that do not compare with American 
nands, but the great point we maintain is not a comparison of Ameri 
wings, t al rands with inferior foreign brands, but with the high-grade 
g est ites ements that are in every way so eminently satisfactory. 
S S ROSS F. TUCKER. 

Ross F. ‘J KI Eso., Nov. 15, 1894. 

CHE | KBUILDI 
Having read with ch pleasure your articles in Tut 
I re Construction,” anc * American s. For 
| ive een impressed with their value, and in 
( ny lL represent Empire Portland Cement Com 

f Warners, N. \ vish to thank yo 

lt o : s American makers, we quite agree with yo 
v tion of the so-called Portland cement made on this side 
tl f the name We consider it directly to our own 
é 1 what constitutes a true Portland cement 
o ec It is on because so little is known by the 
rage architect, engineer, or contractor, about cement, that such a 
i S We \ | also like to see a Govern 
\ o | I established, similar to that of Ger 
Berli This woul tt only determine the true scientific 
ract worth of America rands, but would protect our peo 
I yn bra whi ere is an increasing im 
losing, that we will at all times appreciate you 
Empire” Portland Cement, as obtainablk 
D gv erall We would also take pleasure in showing you 
V \ r process of manufacture in detail if you will at any time favor us 

i W N. ¥ 

Respectfully yours, 


CHARLES H. SPENCER, 





NEW YORK AND ROSENDALE CEMENT Co. 
“BROOKLYN BRIDCE” BRAND 
ROSENDALE as 


HYDRAULIC Cc E Vi E N Sa Manufactured. 


STRONCEST, DARKEST, BEST, ALWAYS FRESH. 
USED ON 
New York and Brooklyn Bridge. Washington Bridge, Hariem River. 


Warranted Superio: 


Telephone, 190 Franklin. WM. C. MORTON, Secretary. 


aA. 


“CRESCENT” 


J- SNYDER & SONS 


é BRAND ROSENDALE CEMENT 


jufactured for important engineering work, 
ing ce cut. Over SUG benuels of his comtus have tele eee a, 
test, and not one barrel was rejected. We respectfully call the 

rar ! hed on application 


HENRY R. BRIGHAM, Ceneral Agent, 


5 COENTIES SLIP, NEW ‘veRk CITY. 


Heavy Fou a 
on the new dams, for the 
attention of Engineers and Are siacin. 


such as Sewers, Reservoirs, 


}roton 








AMERICAN CEMENTS. 


ATURE has supplied this country with practically inexhaustible 
deposits of hydraulic limestones, and in almost endless variety of 
combinations. 

In order to classify these varieties and reach intelligent conclu 
sions concerning them, the following arrangement may be taken as 
fairly representative, considered subsequent to calcination 

1. Common quick-lime. 

2. Slightly hydraulic lime. 

3. Eminently hydraulic lime. 

4. Hydraulic cement. 

The deposits from which all or nearly all of these classes may be 
obtained occur in nearly every State and Territory of the United 
States. 

It is the presence of clay in greater or less proportions in these 
limestones that confer upon them their hydraulicity, or power to set 
and harden either in air or water. 

rhe greater the proportion of clay in a limestone, up to a certain 


fixed limit, the greater will be its hydraulic activity. 


COMMON QUICK-LIME. 


Pure lime of itself contains no setting properties whatevei It is 
a base which, if combined with an acid, like silica, loses its caustic 
properties, and takes a new form known as silicate of lime. 

The latter, if composed of correct combining proportions, will, 
upon the application of water, commence to crystallize and harden, 
whether in air or water, and without an appreciable development of 
heat. 


Pure lime alone when subjected to water will in the process of 
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hydration develop heat as high as 300° F 


, but it will not crystallize, as 


has so often been stated by eminent writers 

That pure limestone occurs in massive crystalline formi is due to 
its chemical combination with carbonic acid. It will also crystallize 
when combined with sulphuric acid, as in calcined gypsum, or plaster 
of Paris. 

But with water alone, it will not crystallize Mortars made from 


pure lime and sand will attain a certain degree of hardness when used 


above ground, due mostly to the process of drying out, a1 


a slight amount of reabsorption of carbonic acid 
This process is so slow however as to be inappreciable « 


ordinary lifetime 


This is easily proven by placing in water a sample of the olce 
lime mortar to be found. If the lime is approximately pure, the 
tar will in a few days crumble into mud, and the lime will be tak 
up in solution in the water, and if the water is changed fr 
lime will entirely disappear, leaving the sand as cleat 
native bed 

SLIGHTLY HYDRAULIC LIMI 

Lime that contains sufficient clay to enable to 
slightly hydraulic lime will contain te: 
This amount of impurities will not prevent the e fron 
although it will slake more slowly tl 


nearly pure 

It will not appear as white as the latte 
high a degree of heat durir hydration 
material for 


DOrick or stone ma 


pure lime, as it contains inherent s 








DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND 


CEMENT. 


Is superior to any other Portland Cement made, It is very finely ground, always uniform and reliable, 
and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, etc., 


than other well-known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. 


volume and not liable to crack. 


It is unalterable in 


8,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and it ha 
also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washington 
Pamphlet with directions for its employment, testimonials and tests, sent on application 


HAM & CARTER, 
560 ALsany Street, BOSTON. 





E. THIELE, 
78 Wituiam Street, NEW YORK 


Sole Agent United State 





ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION COMPANY (Incorporated) 


CONCRETE ENGINEERS 


FIREPROOF FLOORS (Ransome System). 


For Public Buildings, Hospitals, Schoolhouses, Office Buildings, Warehouses, Breweries, 
Stables, and Dwellings 
Contracts taken for all work in Portland Cement Concrete. 


iz PEARL 


STREET, 


, Foundations, Bridge Piers, Engine Beds, Retaini Wa Pp ent f-suppor 
Sidewalks and Sidewalk Lights (Ransome Pate 
$est Materials and Highest Skilled Workmanshi; 


BOSTON. 





TRADE 


MAR«~. 








Fastest fine grinder known. | ; 

Sturtevant Patent Vertical Mill has no rival for reducing Plaster, Paints, 
Chemicals, Carbons, Talc, Soapstone, Slate. Harytes and like 
materials. 30” Mill Costing but $400, grinds to fine powder from | to 4 tons per hour. 
No foundations, no screens, no noise, no dust. Remember that for $400 you have a 
machine that is ready to _run and that will keep rumning longer without repairs 
than any other fine grinder. Send for special circular. 

Made of Blocks of Rock Emery set in Metal, making the 
hardest and most cutting millstone ever built, and not expensive. 


Sturtevant Rock Emery Mills 


ROCK EMERY MILLSTONES. 





- = AND PATENT. - 





FIT ANY MILL, 


FRAME, 
A Customer Writes: 
b e2 Rog 
We can grind from 70 to 75 Louisville Cement per ir wit! 
Emery Stones. This is fgom 10 to 15 bbls. more per hour than r 
grind. Since May 3 have dressed these but twice. Ordinary Stones we 
days. Rock Emery Stones save us several dollars per week in dressing a 


CLARK COUNTY ¢ e) 





RAPID — because Rock Emery has no equal for cutting qualities. 


ECONOMI( 


] 


\l because Rock Emery is the most durable grinding surface know NO 
EXPERIMENT — because many large manufacturers in your own line already use and indorse them, and hundreds in use for other pury 


purposes 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND REFERENCES. 


STURTEVANT MILL COMPANY, 7o KILBY ST., BOSTON. 
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to about thirty HYDRAULIC CEMENTS 


\ limestone that, after calcination, is proven by analysis to con- 
rty-eight to forty-two per cent of clay will produce an active 


e hundred and forty million barrels of this class of 
has been produced and consumed in the United States since 


production, in 1818 


During the last ten years ending Jan. 1, 1894 the production was 

O4. i t 
Fully ninety-five per cent of all the great engineering and archi 
tural work of this country has been done with this class of Ameri- 

i Y its 
e failures to do excellent work will not aggregate one hun 

! er t 
Proba no country on the globe is more favored with such an 
g \ dance, and of such excellent quality, of natural cement rock, as is 
n a vast number of localities in this country 


n France there are natural rock cement beds 


n Er gland they occur very rarely. 


issihcation of impure limestones of the United States we 
tions of clay within certain narrow limits for 

g point, but the proportions of clay to lime varies 

ties, and the action ef these ingredients is largely 
proportions of the constituent parts of the clay, 


ignesia to a greater or less extent enters into the combi 


ull of which has an important bearing on the enduring quali 
These and other important features will be discussed in future 
ers URIAH CUMMINGS 


Mannheimer Portland Cement. 





GUS EBPy anaes 
49> = ~ 
Seenlno.2>, UNEXCELLED IN QUALITY. 
ISK SBS 
Sis Zz \>\ é \ ta { t e far a e the rhis brand of Portland Cement was found especially qualified 
=e MANNHEIMER ise! for the purpose of concrete casting on accountof its perfect uniformity, 
= \ PORTLAND CEMENT FABRIK /= IFFORD RICHARDSON intensive fineness, progressive induration after the first setting, and 
Kp A J, I ect tf As alt ar Cement f its great tensile and crushing strength.”’ 
gn MANNHEIM Engineer Dept., Washington, D. ¢ Vide Report of CARL A. TRIK, 
> sRman Superintendent of Bridges, Philadelphia, 
SOG” On Concrete Arch Highway Bridge over Pennypack Creek 


NIORRIS EBERT, 


IMPORTER AND SOLE AGENT FOR UNITED STATES, CANADA AND CUBA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE GENERAL OFFICE, 


Postal Telegraph Building Broadway 302 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


ESTABLISHED i858. WILLIAM N. BEACH, President. 


LAWRENCEVILLE CEMENT CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEAGHS ROSENDALE HYDRAULIC CEMENT. 


Cuaranteed to stand all required tests. 1185 Broadwvay, NEW WVTorn =z. 


“Datarge” 


French Portland Cement, 
the only material to use for 
setting, pointing, and back- 
ing LIMESTONE and GRAN- 
ITE. 

Will not stain and makes 
the strongest binder. 


“Burbam’ x 


ENGLISH PORTLAND CEMENT celebrated 
for Reliability, Chemical Purity, Great 
Strength, High Sand Carrying Capacity 


and General Uniformity. Quantity * 






SOCIETE JaA 
PAVIN Dt LAFARGE 
Oo VIVIERS (Andeche 









imported yearly far greater than any 
other brand, 


© Berry & Ferguson, 36 to 45 Medford St 
by ’ "y 81, 83 Fulton St., NEW YORK. 
Charlestown District, BOSTON, MASS. James Brand, Importer, 34 Clark 8t., CHICACO, 
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A SECOND REPLY TO MR. TUCKER 


road to travel before reac hing the tar ul of excellence 


our rivals across the water,” but do idmit. to use his ow words 








) ; ; g, : 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. Ig, 1894 ‘that some American manutacturers ca luce \ ( i 
EpIToR OF THE BRICKBUILDER, Boston, Mass. : iy, superior, to the foreign art I A ( 
Dear Sir :— We note in Mr. Tucker’s reply to the writer's lette: any one to make after using the ter e di 
in last month’s BRICKBUILDER that he does not give any data to ut he spoils all the good it dic nsinuating 
defend his assertions that «* The German Portland Cements are thi made for particular jobs and o1 g 
finest in the world,” and that the American Portlands ‘+ have a long writer to again take up the 
rABLE N I 
GEO. S. WEBSTER, Chief Enginee? iH , 
a = —= = == == SSS ——————— —= Se = = 
| 
FINENESS. NO. 50} NO. OF SAMPLE N I I 
BRAND, . — . 
SIEVE, 
COLLI rEI REJECTI I k 7 8 2 
ieee oe 
Bell, Belgium, 98.13 3 2 24 22 3 3 
Dagger, as 99.25 I @ Q : 
Alsens, German, . 99.38 2 1 if $35 i 
Dyckerhoff, = 99.52 33 264 2 14° >t I Ol 
(sermania, = 100.00 I ‘ 5 Ze 
Mannheimer, “ 99-42 52 3 416 34 376 $34 if 
Offenbach, ‘ , 99.65 6 3 } ' . }! 
Brooks, Shoobridge, English, 96.25 2 > is 5 
Burham, “ 95-55 55 5 42 36 
Gostling, 94.00 3 I 24 . 
Hilton, “ 94-13 4 2 } 
Dragon, American, ; 99.75 I S ‘ 
Egypt, ie 99.21 11 $ SS ; 
Whitaker’s, “ 99.80 3 4 ] 
Saylor’s, ” 100.00 If i2 g 113 


ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT. 


WARRANTED EQUAL TO ANY AND SUPERIOR TO MOST OF THE FOREIGN BRANDS. 

























OFFICIAL TESTS, Nos. 3567 and 3568, made by the DEPARTMENT OF DOCKS, New York, March 31, 1894, being part of contract No. 464 for 8 
TENSILE STRENGTH, 7 days, neat cement . ° 7 ‘ : 622 It 
= : 7 days, 2 parts sand to 1 of cement 332 lbs 
Parts steamed and boiled Satisfactory 


All our product is of the first quality, and is the only American Portland Cement that meets the requirements of the U. S. Government and the New York Depart 
ment of Docks We make no second grade or so-called improved cement 


ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY, (43 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





Holy Trinity Parish House, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
o¢ 
Buff and Pompeian Brick Laid 
in Clinton Hematite Red. 

oe 

Messrs. Hewitt & Bro., Architect i 

PHILADELPHIA 

¢ 

Messrs. Dorsey & Smith, Builders 


PHILADELPHIA 
oe 


ILLUSTRATION FROM 
A Little Talk on Meta Paints and Mortar 


Write for t | siled free . 


THE 


CLINTON METALLIC PAINT C0., 


OF CLINTON, N. Y. 





- - MANUFACTURERS OF. . 


High Grade Mortar Colors and Metallic Paints. 


FISKE, HOMES & CO., 164 Devonshire Street, - : - . - BOSTON. 
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the | rands, we submit the fol Table No. 2 is from the report of the Engineer Department of 
the District of Columbia for the year 1893 

\BLI , lable No. 3 shows tests made by Prof. F. P. Spaulding, of the 

- si Cornell University, as published in the -ngineering News of Aug 

= a 1, 1893 In connection with these tests Mr. Spaulding says «+ The 

samples used in the tests are all of well-known brands in common us¢ 


this country, and were taken for this purpose because they wert 











conveniently at hand and seemed to represent all grades.” + 
Now if Mr. Tucker has made tests the results of which would 
varrant the broad assertions that he has made, we would like to see 
. 1S : ; 
nem in the next issue of your paper ( ertainly your reade rs are 
1s entitled to know pon what extent of Investigation such assertions are 
14 ased, as it is well known that the results of other engineers’ tests 
have shown that Mr. Tucker's opinion of American Portland Cement 
17 no matter how many othe engineers In the country possess the 
same opinion is erroneous 
Very truly yours, WM. G. HARTRANFT, 
. IT - Vice-President Commercial Wood & Cement Company, 
x 12 Philadephia, Penn. 
SOM ) For fu a yu fa ests see A ial Report of the Dire x of Public Work 
: ' Philadelphia, 1 
} i e , Aug 
rABLE N 
rk LE STRAININ| COLI = 
: 1 
Nil : PE} N WATER 
‘ ‘iy 
NT 1 CEMENT AND 3 |TI 4 
AN & 60% | 
12 f . 28 
EEK ‘ DAY 
*12 16 62 c& 117 Sound after| Sound. 
: Lol 675 6¢ 142 1 Year, 
191 627 - Re 12 “ 
15" 5 672 117 109 
i 1 187 ( Iss 212 
$54 507 o2 10K 174 
> 35 55! 106 ISS ound alter 
{87 541 5 6 134 164 6 Mos 
$30 521 50 101 159 we 
yg rf f ted \ 
( y 159 
I re ’ 















Alsen’s Portland Cement. 


The strongest, finest ground, and most uniform 
Cement in the world. Permits the admixture of 
more sand than any other, and is the best for mortar 
or stuccoing. 


WORK UNDER WATERS 
Sranps Every Hick Test 
ADAPTED FOR 
HEAVY 
MASONRY 









Uniform IN Quatity 


OTRONGEST+* AM 
143 Liberty Street, - New York. ERICAN 


Peerless Mortar Colors, CLEVELAND IRON ORE PAINT (CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 


MORTAR 
COLORS. 


ALSO, 


Metallic and Graphite 
Paints, 


IN ALL FORMS. 


RED, BLACK, BROWN, AND BUFF. 


Our New Colors are novel and attractive and well worthy of attention. 
MOSS GREEN, ROYAL PURPLE, POMPEIIAN BUFF, FRENCH 
GRAY, COLONIAL DRAB 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 


Painters’ and Builders’ Supplies, 





TAB 44 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND CATALOGUE. PRICE LIST No. 34, Cleveland, O. 
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THE MASON CONTRACTOR. 


A Department conducted in the interests of the Builder, and the Contractor for Brickwor! 





CONTRACT AND CONTRACTOR. 


MONG the many features of the building business which are sus- 

ceptible of improvement are the uncertain and inferred require- 
ments from the builder in the execution of a contract under the 
present methods of competition. It is customary for a contractor to 
sign an agreement to erect a building according to certain specifica- 
tions and drawings, to supply all material, and perform all work 
‘« incident thereto,” whether mentioned in the specifications or shown 
on the drawings or not; the architect to be the sole judge as to what 
is incident to the completion of the building. Granting that in all 
cases the architect intends to be perfe ctly fair, the existence of such 
a condition in a contract makes the agreement unjust, as it places in 
the hands of one party the power to require an unknown quantity of 
labor or material, or both, from the other party. The architect may 
maintain with much force that certain things are incident to the com 
pletion of a building, and the contractor may maintain the reverse 
with equal force; and yet the contractor is expected to accept the 
decision of the architect as final. 

Che contractor is asked to accept as final an interpretation by the 
architect of his own specifications and drawings, which interpretation 
the architect was unable or unwilling to give the contractor when the 
specifications and drawings were submitted to him as the means for 
estimating the cost of the proposed work. In no other business does 
such a condition of affairs exist, where one party to an agreement 
agrees to do a certain thing for a certain sum of money, and at the 
same time gives to the other party the power to make such interpre 
tation of the work incident thereto as he sees fit, after the cost has 
been based upon certain definite descriptions and certain definite 
drawings. The bone of contention lies in the fact that there is 
opportunity for such an interpretation of the specifications and draw 
ings as may subsequently force the contractor to do more work than 
was demanded by the interpretation given the specifications and draw 
ings at the time they were submitted for estimate. While we should 
work for the complete establishment of the principle that, if any por- 
tion of work cannot be definitely described or shown at the tine esti- 
mates are asked for, then it sheuld be left entirely out of the calcula 
tions until it caz be so described or shown, it is evident that until 
this reform is secured there is need for the establishment of some 
method whereby the contractor may be assured greater equity in th 
premises. When there is necessity for interpreting the drawings or 
specifications, the contractor should not be forced to accept any in- 
terpretation without appeal. One way in which this inequality might 
be overcome is through the establishment of boards of reference to 
which questions at issue may be submitted. A permanent board of 
reference, composed of three men who are familiar with building 
operations, could be created by the architects and builders in any 
city. One member could be appointed by the architects, one by the 
builders, and a third appointed by the two thus chosen. This board 
could be appointed at the beginning of each year, and should be 
accessible at any time for the settlement of disputes under building 
contracts. Regular fees could be established, and builders and archi- 
tects would thus have a fair means of adjustment of all questions at 
issue which they are willing to submit to arbitration. 

Special boards of reference could be created for each contract by 
mutual agreement between the contractor and the owner, or his 
agent, the architect. Each, acting independently, should select one 
representative, and a third person should be selected by mutual agree- 
ment; the three thus selected to form a board of reference, their 
names and the object of their appointment to be incorporated into the 


contract before it issigned. By this means litigation would again be 
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New York Archite« tural lerra-Cotta Com 
York City, for the Ame rican Theatre, 
pany might not duplicate this design, 
equally satisfactory. In the preceding p 
found other details of terra-cotta work, 
number will be published in each iss 
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Builders’ Portable Material Elevator. 


> 
\ most complete outfit for the elevation of materials. Will supply 
100 masons with material on almost any height of building. Two 
alancing cages leave only weight of material to be raised. Changes 
made from floor to floor easily and quickly. The engine is com- 
F plete with boiler, injector, safety-valve, steam gauge, and all con- 


ions, and is mounted on a steel frame. It has double cylinders, 
_ vith reverse motion and friction drum foot brakes. Entire outht 
is compact, easy to move, and simple to operate. Estimates and 

full particulars furnished upon application. 


> 


FOR DERRICKS, WINCHES, ENGINES, AND ALL 
CONTRACTORS’ SUPPLIES, GET OUR ESTIMATES. 


* 


Contractors’ Plant Mfg. Co., 


129 ERIE STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


’ BRICK CORNICI 


printed in the Decem- 
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A Department devoted to the 





ARCHITECTS AND BRICKMAKERS. 


EDITOR OF THE BRICKBUILDER : 

Sir, — The kindly effort you have shown in your endeavors to 
bring the brick manufacturer in closer touch with the architect, to 
teach the factor of clay that there is a market for products he would 
never have thought of had it not been for you, is, to say the least, 
commendable, and yet I doubt whether the brick manufacturer will 


either comprehend or appreciate your intentions. The maker of 


bricks, generally speaking, is not a brilliantly progressive creature 
His chief ambition is to make those articles demanded by the trade 


He objects to innovations and dislikes making experiments; and yet 


he does experiment in an aimless way, which results in nothing prac- 


ticable. His most important ** discoveries ” are the result of accident, 


as witness the so-called ‘* Pompeian” and ‘*rain-washed”™ bricks: 


instances which illustrate all too well how eager ‘‘ the trade ” is to take 


up with anything new, no matter what may be its merits. 


On the other hand, ‘the trade,” or really the architect, is con- 
strained to purchase or specify only those products which are pre- 
sented to him. 

He may dream of broader textural effects and wider possibilities 
of color treatment, but his dreams are negatived by the impossibility 
of procuring the material he desires, for the simple reason that ** the 


trade’ has not before demanded it. It might be considered as a very 


true axiom of business generally, that it is difficult to purchase those 
things which are not made. 


Taking up your suggestions regarding the ‘*common”™ brick 


} 


made one and one half inches wide, while they would 


be exceedingly 
difficult to make, I agree with your numerous architectural correspond- 
ents that they would add a charming diversity to brick construction, 
providing they were properly used and their limitations fully under- 
stood. 

It is quite probable, however, that the ordinary architect would 
require them to be made with the same mathematical precision whicl 
literally «* knocks the stuffing” out of most of the brick construction 
erected in this country. 
hem. Thank God! 


1: 


they would warp and twist so that they would have some individuality 


It would be almost impossible to so produce t 
of their own, so that it would be necessary to allow them to possess 
a joint which should show some reason, some excuse, for their exist- 
ence as the complimental part of a wall or structure. 

Asa matter of fact, in these later days — possibly since the in- 
vention of sandpaper— the idea seems to obtain that the seam or 
joint in brick construction should be hidden, concealed, eliminated as 
far as possible; that this is something to be ashamed of; that it is 
necessary to grind the edges of the bricks or color the mortar, so as 
to convey the idea that ‘+ in this particular wall there are no joints.” 

How absurd! how ridiculous this idea is! and yet how common. 
The primal part or portion of every brick wall ts, and must be, the 
cement or mortar, — the bricks are only complementary. 

It is perfectly feasible, and has been for ages, to build an entire 
structure of cement or mortar without the assistance of any other 
material, making it not only weather and climate proof, but architec- 
turally beautiful as well. Can this be done with bricks alone? 

The ancients understood brick structure, oh, so much better than 
we ! and as we have to go back many centuries to arrive at the basis 
of mathematics, as we have to learn from antiquity the primal laws of 
form and color, — which mean architecture, — so have we to turn in 
retrospect to earlier ages to learn what brick architecture really means ; 


to comprehend and understand that not only is the joint a part of the 


structure, an important part, an integral part, but that as a matter of 


fact the effect obtained in brick construction, artistically considered, 
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Market Side of Clay Production. 
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BRICK CORNICI 


oo Special Cornice number of THE Brict 
fiv i c i n er 


e designs for brick cornices fi 


f 


high. It is a good thing for every brickmake 


Price twenty-five cents. 





THE BRICKBUILDER. 


TRADE NOTES. 
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CHE SIMPSON BRICK PRESS. 


The only American brick machine to receive 








othcial recognition from the authorized judge 








on brick machinery at the . . . 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


te with time and labor saving devices, and its product always commands the highest 

Ce eason of their beauty and hardness. 
| ngle detail of its simple, powerful and ingenious mechanism is this press susceptible of 
We are also manufacturers and dealers in full brick-yard equipments, and are 


repared to estimate on and construct complete plants. We are also prepared to test all brick- 
material sent to our address in Chicago. For prices, terms and other information, address, 





‘CHE SIMPSON BRICK PREsS Co.. 
No. 415 Chamber of Commerce Building, - - - - Chicago, Ill. 


\gents for Canada, Warerous Encine Works Co., Brantford. 








